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THE DETROIT MANUSCRIPTS OF THE SEPTUAGINT 
AND NEW TESTAMENT 

The announcement in the February Biblical World of the appearance 
in this country of four Greek biblical manuscripts, hitherto unknown, 
and dating from early periods, must arouse wide interest among students 
of the Old and New Testaments. Not only the antiquity of these uncial 
codices, but the quality of their text, seem to promise for some, if not for 
all of them, a high degree of value. Taken together, they constitute the 
most important discovery of Greek biblical manuscripts made in many 
years. More than this, their sudden appearance, from an unknown source, 
combined with the excellent preservation of two of them, invites the hope 
that other parts of the larger codices from which these portions have come 
may even now be awaiting discovery in some remote convent, or in the 
hands of some dealer. Certainly in the case of the Septuagint manuscript 
of Deuteronomy- Joshua this seems likely. Without waiting for more, 
however, scholars will find in the new manuscripts a variety of problems, 
critical and paleographical, of more than ordinary interest. The following 
discussion of some of these is based upon the account given by Professor 
Sanders in his notable announcement of the manuscripts in the February 
Biblical World. 

The manuscripts were first seen by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, in the 
autumn of 1906, in the hands of a well-known dealer in Gizeh, from whom 
they were purchased in the following winter by Mr. Freer. The state- 
ment of the dealer that they came into his hands from Akhmlm is alto- 
gether likely, since Akhmim is not only a productive site for Christian 
antiquities, but serves as a gathering-point for antiques and curios from 
a wide district of Egypt. 

The writing of MS I, of Deuteronomy and Joshua, as it appears in 
the facsimile given on p. 139, presents resemblances to a British Museum 
Homer that are little short of astonishing. A detailed comparison of 
capitals, symbols, and individual letters makes it practically certain that 
these two manuscripts come from the same date and school of writing, 
if they are not actually the work of the same scribe. The rulings in the 
British Museum Homer are curious; the alternate lines only are ruled, 
except that three successive lines are ruled at the top and bottom of each 
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page. If this trait characterizes the Detroit manuscript as well, a connec- 
tion of remarkable subtlety and strength will be established between them. 
In any case, the history of the British Museum Homer becomes a matter 
of great consequence. It is a manuscript of the sixth century, 1 and was 
found in the Syrian Convent of St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian Desert, 
between 1841 and 1847. Over the text of the Iliad certain works of 
Severus of Antioch were written in Syriac in the ninth or tenth century. 
The underlying Greek text runs 33 lines to the page, as against 31 in the 
Detroit Deuteronomy-Joshua. The only differences of importance in the 
hands are the vertical of Y, which is long in the Homer, and short in the 
other; and the poise of the X which is not quite the same in the two manu- 
scripts. These differences are only such as might appear in the writing 
of the same scribe at different periods of his work, and simply accent- 
uate the extraordinary resemblance of the two hands. It may be regarded 
as certain that these two manuscripts come from the same period and from 
the same "school" of writing. It has been conjectured that the Homer 
was brought to St. Mary's Convent by Moses of Nisibis when he went 
thither in a. d. 932, but Kenyon speaks as though the Syriac writing were 
applied in the Nitrian convent. The question naturally arises whether 
the Deuteronomy- Joshua found its way thither at the same time with the 
Homer, and has lain in that famous convent until recent times, or was 
parted from its sister manuscript earlier in its history. It is not necessary 
to suppose that it has been buried in a tomb all these centuries, since the 
dust and damp of convent ruins or lumber-rooms may quite as well have 
given it and the other Detroit manuscripts their appearance of having long 
been buried. Yet it is possible, even probable, that the palimpsest Homer 
was taken to this Syrian convent as a Syriac manuscript, and had pre- 
viously been separated from its kindred Septuagint manuscript. 

The connection thus established between MS I and the Homer palimp- 
sest takes on added interest in the light of another fact. The same 
volume which contains the scattered leaves of the Homer includes also 
48 leaves of the Gospel of Luke in Greek, written over, like the Homer, 
with the Syriac Severus. The hand of the earlier writing is of the sixth 
century. It is a bold uncial of good size, and bears some general resem- 
blance to that of the Homer and the Deuteronomy-Joshua, although no 
such close resemblance as they bear to each other. The resemblance is 
such as would naturally exist between manuscripts of the same general size, 

1 LaRoche assigns it to the sixth or seventh, but says that some have dated it 
as early as the fourth century: Homerische Textkritik, 454-58. A facsimile is given 
in P alaeographical Society Facsimiles, Series II, Plate 3. 
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date, and dignity, for both are clearly parts of large handsome copies. The 
Luke has two columns on the page, as does the Joshua. The Luke has 25 
lines to the column, the Joshua 31. The Luke has n letters in a line, 
the Joshua usually 12 to 15. These are substantial differences, but per- 
haps hardly greater than might exist between widely different parts of the 
same great Bible, upon which many scribes might work. For the type of 
text exhibited by the Detroit Joshua and the Codex Nitriensis is strangely 
similar. Professor Sanders finds his manuscript closest to Vaticanus, 
and Dr. Hort credits R (Nitriensis) with a large proportion of Pre-Syrian 
readings. This general resemblance in the style and make of these codices, 
in their probable date, in their common relationship to the Homer palimp- 
sest, in their excellence of text, and in their Egyptian provenance, may 
prove a clue of some value for the history of the Deuteronomy- Joshua 
codex. 

When Butler visited the Nitrian convents in 1883-84, he found no 
books at as-Suriani, as St. Mary's seems to be called, and only loose scat- 
tered leaves at al-Baramus, near by. 2 Yet it does not necessarily follow 
that these very ancient establishments are now altogether without such 
treasures. It is certain that after the visits of Tattam, between 1841 and 
1847, measures were taken by the Patriarch to prevent the display of 
manuscripts to visitors at these convents, for when Mariette first went to 
Egypt, in 1850, to search these Nitrian libraries, he was denied access to 
them. 

The Detroit manuscript of the gospels (MS III), is not only the 
oldest of the group, but easily the most interesting. It is, to begin with, 
the only considerable uncial of the gospels in America, and is the first 
uncial containing the whole of the gospels that has been discovered in 
more than twenty years, that is, since Gregory found the Codex Athous, on 
Mt. Athos, in 1886. More than this, as an uncial manuscript containing 
the four gospels complete, it ranks at once with a group of seven manu- 
scripts, scattered through the first ten centuries. Were its text not 
distinctive in itself, this fact of completeness alone would give the Detroit 
gospels distinction of the most unusual sort. 

Of the date of the manuscript it is difficult to speak definitely. The 
simplicity of the hand, together with its freedom from ornament and exag- 
geration, suggests an early date for it, such as Professor Sanders has pro- 
posed. It must indeed be recognized that the Moslem conquest of Egypt in 
a. d. 640 need not be understood as putting a stop abruptly and finally 
to the making of Greek manuscripts there. Nor is it impossible that 

2 Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Vol. I, pp. 315, 316, 333. 
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codices made outside of Egypt should after the conquest have been brought 
thither. It is not necessary, therefore, to suppose all these manuscripts, 
even the latest portions of them, to have been written before that date. 
A hand much like that of these gospels appears in the marginal additions 
in Lord Amherst's papyrus of the Ascension of Isaiah, which are assigned 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt to the close of the sixth century. 3 The same 
authorities point out the difficulty of dating Byzantine uncials with pre- 
cision, and it is hazardous to speak definitely here. But Dr. Grenfell has 
communicated to the writer the opinion that the new gospels are not later 
than the fifth century, and may even belong to the fourth, and in this 
opinion paleographers will probably concur. 

The subscription ewyye\ioi> Kara fxapKov is the regular one exhibited 
in uncial manuscripts from the fifth to the tenth century (SACEHKLIjrA) . 
The further subscription, in another fifth-century hand, probably gives 
the name of the owner of the book, Timotheus: 

XpwTe ayie crv fiera tov Bovkov crov Tifiodeov icai iravrmv t<oi> 
avrov. 

Holy Christ, (be) thou with thy servant Timotheus and all his. 

The blurring of the name Timotheus seems to be due to the fact that 
it is written over the erasure of another name, doubtless that of the scribe 
or of an earlier possessor of the codex. The tasteful ornament that marks 
the end of the text gives no suggestion of a date later than the fifth 
century, and indeed is not inconsistent with an earlier time. 

But if the manuscript may with confidence be referred to the fifth, 
or even the fourth century, its age combines with its completeness to place 
it in these respects in the most important and valuable group of Greek 
codices. Vaticanus and Sinaiticus are the only complete Greek texts 
of the gospels older than it, and no other approaches it in age. Again 
aside from its completeness, simply as a considerable gospel manuscript 
older than a. d. 500 it stands high among the five manuscripts, Vaticanus, 
Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Ephraemi, Bezae. 4 We congratulate American 
scholars that at last there is in this country one great ancient witness 
to the Greek text of the New Testament. Of Mr. Freer's codex of 
Paul's epistles we cannot as yet speak, but it is at least most gratifying 
to know that such a manuscript, fragmentary though it be, accompanies 
these gospels. 

3 Amherst Papyri, Vol. I, p. 3, and Plates IV, V, VI. 

4 Only seven other complete uncial manuscripts of the gospels are known: 
KBKMSUfi. Of these KMSU are of the ninth and tenth centuries, ft of the eighth 
or ninth, 8 B of the fourth. The new Moscow uncial (ninth ?) may prove complete. 
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Aside from its early date, and its completeness, so rare among uncials, 
the new gospels must be granted a most respectful hearing by reason of 
the character of their text. Of the excellence of that text it is not yet possible 
to speak. It is at least clear that its omissions of certain verses in the last 
chapters of Luke would have the approval of Dr. Hort, who described 
these omissions as Western non-interpolations, and in them recognized 
almost the sole excellence of the Western text. They are indeed really 
Pre-Syrian readings of no family, but preserved in Western witnesses. We 
must add that not all these omissions are made by our new manuscript. 
In omitting John 7:53 — 8:11, it is true, the codex is Non- Western, yet at 
the outset, in other omissions, the Detroit gospels betray some affinity 
with the Western text. This affinity seems to show itself again in the order 
in which the gospels stand — Matthew, John, Luke, Mark — the order of 
the greatest of Western manuscripts, the Codex Bezae. This order appears 
also in the Munich uncial X, of the tenth century, in the Gothic version 
of Ulfilas, in some Old Latin manuscripts, and in one Greek cursive. 
The new manuscript thus finds itself in thoroughly Western company, as 
far as its order of books is concerned. 5 

Nor is this all. The most striking feature of the new codex thus far 
made known is its new reading after Mark 16: 14, unknown in any extant 
manuscript or version, and only partly reported by Jerome. Of the value 
and authenticity of that reading we must not now undertake to judge; 
"knowledge of documents should precede final judgment upon readings;" 
but its presence in the text recalls at the outset Dr. Hort's dictum, that 
the two chief characteristics of the Western text are boldness of paraphrase 
and readiness to adopt extraneous matter. 6 

It is not quite accurate to say that the remarkable reading tov Si l-qcroiv 
in Matt. 1 : 18 has disappeared from all Greek manuscripts, since Tischen- 
dorf in his apparatus includes "74," a thirteenth-century cursive, written 
in Arcadia, and now in Oxford, among the supporters of that lection. 
Its appearance in 74 is peculiarly interesting, because the writer of that 
codex, Theodorus of Hagiou Petrou, wrote no less than six other manu- 
scripts of the gospels between the years 1278 and 1301 — 234, 856, 484, 
483, 412, and the exemplar from which 90 was afterward copied. In no 
other of these does the reading reported appear,' and while its presence 

s Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in Greek, Vol. II, p. 165. 

6 Ibid., pp. 123, 124. 

? Cf. Scrivener's Collation of New Testament Manuscripts, where two of Theo- 
dorus' copies are collated. They do not read iija-ov in Matt. 1 : 18. 
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in 74 may be due to Theodoras' exemplar for that copy, it may be due to 
error on his part. 

But it is the new reading in the conclusion of Mark's gospel which 
conspicuously distinguishes this manuscript, and, in connection with its 
other curious traits, promises for it a degree of eccentricity comparable 
almost with that of Codex Bezae. The new reading may be divided into 
two parts, the apology of the apostles and the reply of Jesus. The apology 
is preserved in Latin by Jerome, but in a different and smoother form. 
The reply of Jesus is not known to exist in any other manuscript, version, 
or Father. Four or five questions at once arise: the authenticity of the 
saying, the integrity of the reading, that is, the coherence of its two parts, 
its relation to the passage in which it stands, its textual significance, and 
the restoration of its text, which in the manuscript is desperately corrupt. 

The first of these need not detain us long. While the saying is not 
utterly unlike Luke 10:18, and John 12:31, 16:11, and "sin no more" 
recalls John 5:14, the whole utterance is so deficient in the crispness and 
vigor characteristic of Jesus' sayings, indeed it is so commonplace and 
diffuse, as to bear no resemblance to his acknowledged words. In detail, 
moreover, it presents hardly a point of likeness to the phraseology of 
Jesus as it is known to us. The words opos and Savos do not occur 
in the New Testament at all, and in it vTroa-Tpi^xa is never used of repent- 
ance or conversion. The authority of Satan, rj i^ova-Ca rov Sarora, is 
mentioned in Acts 28 : 18. I Peter 1 : 4, 5 shows most connection with the 
language of the saying, " an inheritance, incorruptible, .... in heaven " 
(fcXr/povo/iiai/ a<j>0apTov . . . . iv oipavots). But "to inherit the spiritual 
and incorruptible glory of righteousness which (glory) is in heaven" is 
an expression quite foreign to the New Testament, and to the words of 
Jesus most of all. 8 

The coherence of the new reading is perhaps greater than at first appears. 
Rebuked by Jesus, the aposdes excuse their unbelief and hardness of 
heart on the ground that the age is "under Satan," and the unclean spirits 
prevent the understanding of God's truth. They call upon Christ to 
reveal his righteousness in an irresistible and unmistakable way. Christ 
replies that Satan's dominion is near its end, though other portents are 
to come, and points out, doubdess with reference to their demand that he 
reveal his righteousness, that he has died for the conversion of the sinful, 

8 irpooKiya does not occur in the New Testament or in the Apostolic Fathers. 
The expression, ipos .... Trejr\-/jp(OTai, is a strange one. The participle, ipapTfaas, 
does not occur in our gospels, the noun, o^opruXAs, being preferred throughout the New 
Testament. 
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and has thus made possible for them the heavenly inheritance. On the 
whole, it seems probable that the saying belongs with the apology, not- 
withstanding Jerome's omission of it. The idea here reflected that demons 
are at work to prevent the acceptance of divine truth is constantly present 
in Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second century, appearing most 
clearly in the Apology, 58, "The so-called demons strive for nothing else 
than to lead men away from God the creator and his first-born Christ." 

When we compare this new paragraph with the rest of the Longer 
Conclusion of Mark, it is at least clear that the excusing of the apostles 
(dn-eXoyouvTo) articulates perfectly with Jesus' rebuking of them 
(wvei'Sio-ev) in 16:14. In style and tone, however, the new paragraph, 
like the new patch upon the old garment, does not altogether accord with 
its context. A sort of summary rapidity of statement pervades the con- 
text; no such clumsy elements as "the spiritual and incorruptible glory 
of righteousness in heaven" appear in it. Something like this is indeed 
found in the Shorter Conclusion — "the holy and incorruptible (a<pOapTov) 
preaching of eternal salvation," and with that Conclusion rather than 
with the Longer, the new paragraph may have connection. The word, 
"spirits," or "unclean spirits" (irvev/uiTa axa^apra), is characteristic enough 
of Mark's gospel, but the Longer Conclusion employs only "demons," 
Scu/xona, 16:9, 17. The Longer Conclusion leaves Jesus unnamed, or 
calls him "the Lord," 16:20, or possibly "the Lord Jesus," 16:19. The 
new paragraph calls him "the Christ," 6 Xpurros. The Longer Conclusion 
is strikingly precise, in contrast with the feeble vagueness of "other ter- 
riblet hings are drawing near." The loose and superfluous "they said unto 
the Christ," is quite unlike the generally clean-cut style of the Longer 
Conclusion. The extraordinary corruptness of the text of the new para- 
graph further distinguishes it from the context, for fluid as is the text of 
the Longer Conclusion, it can hardly present in any manuscript such a 
patchwork of blunders as the new paragraph exhibits. The part of the 
reading quoted by Jerome was long since referred by Richard Simon to 
some apocryphal gospel, 9 and to such a gospel or some second-century 
development of tradition, the whole reading may reasonably be assigned. 

We have further to inquire what the appearance of the new paragraph 
means for textual criticism. Does the appearance of this reading con- 
tradict the current views as to the history of the New Testament text, and 
present a problem of a new sort ? On the contrary, it is most welcome 
as fresh evidence of a disposition long recognized as characterizing a cer- 
tain type of New Testament text, very ancient and not yet understood — 

9 J. Mill, New Testament, p. 118. 
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the fondness of the Western text for interpolation. If the Detroit gospels 
gave no other evidence of Western affinity, this reading would by itself 
suggest such a relationship. Matt. 20:28; 23:14, 27; 27:35; John 6:56 
are followed by such interpolations in Western witnesses; John 5:4 is 
such an interpolation, and Luke 6:5 is displaced by another. Codex 
Bezae, while it does not contain all of these, is especially rich in them. 

It is, of course, too early to assign the new gospels definitely to the 
witnesses to the Western text. In some readings Professor Sanders has 
found it Syrian, e. g., the ending of the Lord's Prayer, Matt. 6:13. The 
reading in Luke 24:36, "And he says to them, It is I, be not afraid. Peace 
be unto you" is an interpolation, omitted in some important Western 
witnesses (a Western non-interpolation). The order in which our manu- 
script gives the clauses is unusual; indeed, it seems to be unprecedented. 
Thus while Syrian and probably neutral elements already appear in the 
text of the new manuscript, a Western element is unmistakable, and the 
new reading following Mark 16:14 should probably be reckoned a Western 
interpolation of material of second-century origin. 

In seeking to recover the true text of the reading, we must turn first to 
Jerome. He says, cont. Pelag. 2:15: 

In some copies, and especially in Greek codices, according to Mark at the 
end of his gospel it is written, Afterward when the eleven had reclined, Jesus 
appeared to them, and rebuked their unbelief and hardness of heart, because 
they did not believe those who had seen him risen. And they apologized saying, 
This age of iniquity and unbelief is substance ["substantia;" one MS reads 
"sub Satana," under Satan], which does not permit the true worth ["virtutem"] 
of God to be apprehended through unclean spirits. 

The Latin of the part in question runs thus : 

Et Hl£ satisfaciebant dicentes Saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis sub 
Satana 1 " est, quae non sinit per immundos spiritus veram Dei apprehendi vir- 
tutem; idcirco jamnunc revela justitiam tuam. 

While the Greek text should naturally have decided preference over 
the Latin, which presumably represents a translation of it, the Greek 
proves to be so full of inconsistencies as unemended to defy translation. 
The text of Jerome, on the other hand, is for the most part smooth and 
significant, at least in the one Vatican manuscript which reads "sub Satana," 
although even here we must emend the following "quae" to "qui." If 
Jerome is right, however, the Greek must be altered in five places in as 
many lines to agree with him. The Greek does indeed decisively confirm 
the Vatican reading "sub Satana," but in most other respects Jerome's 

10 Most MSS read substantia. 
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text departs too widely from the Greek to be brought into line with it. 
Every reader will feel impelled to connect wcdOapra with irvevpArw, and 
for this very obvious correction Jerome's "per immundos spiritus" may 
be deemed sufficient corroboration. We shall therefore read, vn-b iw 
irvcu/iaToov [tu>v] aKadapT[<ov], supplying the article necessary to give to 
am.6dpTu>v the attributive position. Again, the one who withholds per- 
mission can hardly be the age, but should clearly be Satan himself. For 
this the Latin gives a sort of hint, with its "substantia quae sinit," prob- 
ably representing an earlier "sub satana qui sinit." But a trace of the 
very reading we seek stands in the Greek itself, in iG>v to., which must 
now be read as one word. Changing 6 to rov to conform with iS>vTa, 
the phrase reads: rov py i5>vra. For the one remaining difficulty in the 
text, virip o>v iyu> a.pMpT7)<Ta.vr<i>v TrapeSoOrjv, Professor Sanders' substitution 
of rStv for o>v seems a sufficient remedy. 

With these changes, the slightest, we venture to say, with which a 
clean text can be secured, although by no means sufficient to free the 
passage from all abruptness, we read as follows: 

ko-kcIvoi direXoyovvro Xe'yovre<: on 'O ala>v o5to? t»j? dpofiias Kal 
T»j9 amo-Tia? virb tov 'LaTavdv ecrnv, [t]o[v] fit) emvra virb t&v irvev- 
fidrayv [twv] aicaddpT[<0v\ ttjv dXrjOeiav tov deov KaTaXa/3eo~dai 
Bvvap.iv. Bid tovto diroKaXvtyov gov Tr/v BiKaioo~vvr)v tfBrj, iicelvoi 
eXeyov t<£> XpicrTw. 

Kal d Xpt<rTO? e/cetVot? irpoaeXeyev on TleirX^pcoTai 6 opos t<ov ir&v 
T>j9 e'^oucrwi? tov ILaTava, aUa iyyftei dXXa Beivd. Kal virep [t]£>v 
iyw d/iapTt]crdvTCOV irapeBoOrjv ek ddvarov "va inroo-Tpeyjr(oo-iv et? rr/v 
dXr)0eiav Kal fijjKen df&apTijo-waiv, 'iva rr/v iv t<j> ovpavq> TrvevfiaTiKrjv 
Kal d(f>6apTov Trfi BiKaioo-vvqs B6%av KX'qpovop.rjffoao-iv. aXXd irop- 
evdevre; ktX. 

We may then translate: "And they made excuse, saying, This age of law- 
lessness and unbelief is under Satan, who, by the unclean spirits, does 
not allow (sc."us") power to comprehend IJ the truth of God," etc. This 
reading of the passage satisfies the evident intent of the utterance, which 
is to explain why the apostles had not believed, not why "the unclean" 
had not; it connects Trvtvparmv and axdOapra as must inevitably be done; 
and it does as little violence to the text as its extreme corruptness will 
allow. More than ever, in this form, the words recall Justin Martyr and 
his plaintive demonology, and connect themselves with the latter half of 
the second century. Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 

11 For Siva/us with the infinitive, cf. II Esdras io: 13, oAk iariv Sivafiis orQrcu gfw. 



